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ABSTRACT 

This investigation was Undertaken to determine if^o 
economically deprived students* behavior, attendance and achievement 
would improve as a result of teacher- pare At dialogue and contact 
through Family Involvement-Communic^tion System (FICS) training. The 
procedures devi^loped as FICS training were based upon the f olloving 
assumptions: (1) lov^income parents can be trained td train 
middle**class teachers in comtunicating effectively vith parents £nd 
children living in lov->-ipcome neighborhoodsr; and (2) more open 
communication and involvement between school and Jiome voold enhance 
the educational growth of youngsters. TtTe results of this 
investigation' indicate that increased comfeunication and involvement 
between low^income .families and teachers significantly increase 
children's average daily . attendance and achieveaent. FICS training 
may be effective in opening lines of communication and involving 
low-income parents and teachers in productive dialogue and action, 
thereby enhancing the educational' growth of youngsters. (Author) 
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An, Analysis of a Family Irivolvemeut- •^'^^ * ^. 
.Communication System in a Title 1 * 
. Elementary School 1 * • * - . • 

. .. . ••' 

Judith E',( Shelton, Russell L, Dobson . ^ 

, ; Oklahoma State) University • ^ 

Current research st;udies indicate that a stzable percentage of teachers 

' • s ' • 

p6ssess-the "attitudinally disadvantaged teacher ^syndrom^e . " That large numbers 
of teachers hold negative attitudes about teaching economically deprived child- 

■ ' f ' ^ ' 

ren and concomitantly experience- depressive feelings vhen teaching in low-income 
neighborhood schools is* not surprising to social researchers.. 

White 0^9) stalbe.s that when a teacher is presented with 35 to 40 children 



. who have different speech models at home, who have minimal reinforcement for 
^ school achievement, and who frequently come to school, hungry and 'in need of 

medical and dental care, he becomes overwhelmed by the tremendous deficits 
^ ancl the spnall num^r of instruments and classroom materials to use fo^r ^duca- 
. tional improvement, , * 

SelakoA^ch (1970) discusses the distinct characteristics of s'ocial classes 

that have a tendency to create a "cultural shock*' for the* middle-class-oriented 



teacher who possesses a cultural and social system different fror) 



t of the 
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economically deprived parent and child. Cheyney (19^67) states tbi t conflicts 

that occur between teachers^ of econqmically deprived children and their parents 

: : . ' ' . . \ . I 

^The research* reported herein was performed at Oklahoma HState .University pursuant 
t to grant No. OEC-6-72-07377 (509) with the Of f ice of .Education U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Contractors undertaking such projects under ^government sponsorship are 
^ encouraged to express, freely their professional * judgmfent in the conduct of 

the project. Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore, necessarily, 
^represent of f icial Of f ice of Education position or poliqy. 
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' • • . . . • ■ ■■ ■ 

• . •. ■ .-■ - . • ' . V ■ 

generally have their roots in the cultural set each one lAring^ in his personal 

- .\ . . . . . ^ ' ; • 

background to the classroom. * . . 

i ■ * 

' • Student's attitudes, about the sigriff icance of ^fiormal '^education are closely 

related to their social fc lass . "Ec5,ucation' does 'not have the same* meaning for 

* • • ■ ' > • ■ ..." 

jnany economically* deprived Americans as it has f-or niany middle class Americans. 

According to Riesman (196Z) there is practical ly no interest in knowledge for - 

> \ 

its. own sake quite the contrary, a pragmatic anti-intellectualism prevails; • 

• ■ .Mr . • . « ■ 

Theref ore^educatidn pf tenjis not seen as an opportupit}^ for the development; . 

0 

* * ■' * • • 

of self-expression, sfelf rrealization' aqd gr.owth. ..^ • 

• »■ * * • » * 

" Ac1:ive participation in School experience^ of their children has beejL_ 

shown to be related to par ertt- attitudes and behavior. Cloward ^nd Jones^ (1963)' 

found thjp involvement of .parents in school affairs to be positively corirelated * 

/ ■ ' 

to their evaluations of Che importance of, education and their attitudes toward 
the school as an institution. Rankin (19^7) investigated the relationship 
between parent behavior and achievement of inner-city elemeatary school child- 
ren and found substantial differences between the 'Attitudes and behavior of ^ 
.'mothers of high-achieving and low-achieving children. The mothers of high- 

achieving cl^fldren were better a^le to discuss school mattets and to -initiate ' 

•- * . \ ^ » • * • 

' ■•. . - • * . 

: conferences with 'school '.off icials • ' ^ . \ • ^ ' 

Parental involvement ia the school not only is associated with sfcudent 
attitudes and behaviors, but* also seems to influence teacher attiti^^es toward 
students. Rosenthal and Jacob son (1968) state that students who pi^ofited from « 
positive changes in teachers expectations of their ability hacf parents who were 
: fnvblved* in th^ir, c'hilds ^cHool deVelopmetit and had contact .with the. teachers. 

Thus, ^ it appears that an affective area which shows potential fior enhancing 
Y performance of economically^ deprived childrep Is »the improved self -concept/ 

ERIC • ... 

resulting from active parent pvticipation* in the* school experience of thel,r 
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ybungstets. A review of the research by Lopate, Tlaxman , Bynum and Gordon (1970) 
str^s^es that pare'nt involvement can integrate the chij,d^s scho^oi* and home life 



and provide him with a model of 45articipation and control in major area of 
his life. " • ' - . 

*s ■ 

• TKe Problem 

ManJ of the educationally related serviccyfe of Title -I* elementary school's 

are essenJI^ially , student, centered and tend to /jEocus on one ehild^ in -the family. 

Tliete is a .tendency to overlook the dynamics 'of -family life and to overtook the 

. .» ■ * 

relationships between parents , ^ children, and teachers as a funct ional^.soci'al- 

^ , \ \ * \ 

emotional unit. In^other words, most educational pirograms are planned arid 

administered in terms of what professionals think is best ror the student rather 

■ / ^ . - - ' ' . 
than talking into con'sideratio.n the needs and goa^s of parents and teachers^. 

One of the most critical factors influencing the* educa tion of' economically* t 

deprived QhildreW, according to Del Popolo X1965) , is the pfersonalitfy of >the 

teacher and his attitude and understanding of children. Ordinarily, attitudes 

emerge, from first-hand experiences, but since each individual yannot know every/ 

• • L' . a 

Other /individual aud because situations arise in which teachers and' parents are 

called upon to react to pe^ople v^hom they do not know, a iommon practice is to" 

* * 
adopts the feelijngs of the' dominant middle-class society toward economically 

^epfiyed groups . / i . . ' . * ^ ^ 

In apy event., this invdstigatioft was based upon the premise that behavior 

■ ■ ■ , I ^ ' . . ■ 

rooted in attitudes and beliefs will change as a consequence of involvement and 
-comwamication between parenbs and teachers, thus, resulting in'^more satisfy ing>^ 

.. ) ■\.. ■ . . •. :. .. •• ' ■ ■ * ■■ 

and. productive school experiences for students. This, research was undertaken to 

' \ . ' ' ^ ' ■ ^ 

* , , • . ■ • { . . • ■ . ■■ 

answer the- fallowing questiorf: Will economically deprived student's behavior • 



Imprc^ve, attl^ndance .rise, and grade point average improve as a .result of. teacher 
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and parent dialogue and contact through Family Involvenient-Comniunication System* 

r i * . » ' 

(fiCS) training? ^ ^ ^'SNi 

v ~Hvpo theses^ t ■ ^ ^ ' .. . ^ 

The following null hypotheses wiere generated from the preceding question: 
1. There is no difference between- ihe attendance of students taught by. 
FiCS trained teachers aif^^tudents taught by teachers functioning 
without FICS training?^ i * ^ 



2. There is no difference in the#incidence of referred behavioral 
problems of pupils^aught by'',t*ICS' trained l:eachers and of pupils 

; , ^: ' \ 

taught by teachers functioning with FXCS tifaining. 

3. There is no difference irT t^p achievement, as. measured by each" 

pupil's grade point average, of pupils ^taught l?y FICS trained 
\'' . . . • 

teachers atid of pupils taught by teachers functioning without 
FICS training. . / • . • 

, ■ " ■, ■ ■ 

\ * • . Methodology 

\ ,^ . ■ • ' ■ ' ' ■ 

Y 'The procedure for this' study wtfs based upon the assumption that 'low-incqme 
parents can be trained to train teachers in family involvement and communication 
skills. Hopefully, this approach will facilitate opqn lines of communication 
between school and home, and ultimately 'enhance frhe^educatlonal growth of' 
youngsters. ' ' • * * 

■ ■ . - ■ ; ... ^ 

• Subjects - . • • 

Five teachers . from one Tittle I elementary school in Stillwatei:, Oklahoma,. 

• "^^ • " ' / 
were randomly selected from a group of volunteers to 'participate in FICS train- 

.lng« Siaf^ randomly assigned pupils from, each of these five teacher's classrooms 

^ • ■ ' ■ ^ /. ' ■ " ■ • ■ * 

(30 pupils) comprised the experimental group. Six randomly assigned pupils 

. . \ ... 

(30 pupils) &rom each of , five other randomly selected teacher^ comprised the 



control group. The contrt)! group pupils had teachers who did not participate 
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.In FICS trainings 
^ Procedure \V 

FICS trfiming consisted of -twoAworksliops, 6n-g|6ing case study activities, 
, and a series of home visitations. The first workshbp was.<;esTgric.' to train five- 
low-income mothers, each selected by an experimenta|L group tern l or, as Communi-^ 
cation Specialists, xtie forroat for the five-d*ay wotkshop vas ; 
flonday - Topic: Philosop\ 



pW and puT?t>os^s of 

\ ' ' ' ; 

y Tuesday - Topic: ' Human gifovfth and development 



$ti iv^ater Public Schools 



nicjues 



Wednesday - Topic: Effective child-"rearing^ tec 
Thursday - Topic: Inter v^ew^echniques • 
Friday - Topic: Attempts at integration 
, During the course orf a fi;^^© month period , Sept^ber, 1972 thtough. January , 



1973, each of the five Communication Specialis t-Teac 



to the homes of six 55tudents in the experimental 'group. Each Communication 



Specialist made an ad<3i<ional three visits to tbe fiopes of six students. 
Therefore, each of the homes of the. experimental grpkip children were * vife^ited 



flive times. ^ . * 

Each Communication-Specialist-Teacher tpam selected o\ie of the students 
in the experimental group^and prepared a written case study using Demming's 



Case-Study outline (1962), The Cass Studies were .conducted 'for the purpose of 

for* increasing dlalogiTe * 



bringing , about ^ better adjustment of the child and 
between team members. 4 



her teams made, two visits 



engaged in by each Communication Specialist-Tedcher 
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dialogue between *the 



A second workshop was held to implement ftirthei 
Coirbunicationj Specialists and the experimental 'group teachers*. The agenda of 
; this second; workshop consisted of a discussion of tJ e^ case study activities 



iTeam. 
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*^ 

I 

Results 

The t test for a irlif f erepQe between two independent means, Bruning and 
Klhtz (1968), was used to test the three null hypotheses. Table 1 presetlts 
the^ results I ol^the t test for hyjothesis 1: there is ho difference between / 
the attendance of students taught by FlC^^rained teachers and students taughV- 
by teachers' functioning without FICS itraining. Hypothesis l-^^fcis rejected ct the 



, Inisert Table 1 about here 

•05 level of significance. The average daily attendance of pupils taught 

by FICS trained teachers was significantly higher than the average dadl^ly atten- 
dance of the control group pupils. , ^ 

Table 2 pre^seiits the results of the t ^st f ctr— tt^othes^j-S 2: There is 

no difference in the incidencg of referred behavioral problems of pujjils 

'J ♦ 
taught by FICS trained teachers and ,of ptipils taught by teachers functioning 

M ■ • ' ' 

without FICS training.* Hypothesis 2 was not rejected. Teacher referral for 

— ■ 

^Insert Table 2 about Uere 

■ ■ ' • 

pupil behavior problems was not signif icarftly different for FICS and . ' 
control group students. \ ' ^ " . ^ 

Table 3 presents the resV.^^^f the t test for hypothesis 3: there is ilo 
difference In the achievement, as me^^red by each pupiL*s grade p^oi'nt average 
cf pupils taught by FICS trained teaghers and of piip^ils tSiught by teachers ^ 
.'functioning, with FICS training. Hypothesis 3 was re:Jected at the*,01 level of 



^ Insert Table 3 'about *here ^ 

1 . * 



^ M 

i 



TABLE 1 



Mean Change, Standard Deviations,- and \ 
Ratios of Pre^vand Post: Average Daily Atterdance 
for FrSS-ftud Control Group Stuci^ffts 



Mean Change S.D. / * t Ratio 



1.00 . 2.A202 , 2.1605 

^ -.30 . ,2.1995 " 



• • • 



TABLE 2 
k 

Means, St^indard Deviations and Ratios 
of Incidence of Referred Behavioral 



Problems of FICS vand Control 
Group Students 



Group 



Mean 



S.D. 



t Ratio 



• rips 

Control 



:24 
.57 



.5110 



..0063 



1.5572 



TABLE 3 

Mean change, Standard D&viatlons and 
* t Ratios of Pre and Post Grade 
Point Averages* of! FIGS and 
Gontrol Group Studeijitsr • 



4. -- * 



! ■ 


Group 

. a. 


Mean Change 

i 


s. 


— ' — 


t RatiQ 

/ 

= — 


P 

1 



FIGS, 
Control 



\ .23 
01 



.315^ 
.1625 



3.6pn — ~ ^-^ <r.'oi 
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significance. 't\\c grade point* averages of pupils of FICS trained teitchers were 
significantly liigher than the grade point averages of papi\s in the control 
group. , ' ^ ' . 



Conciiisions 



Within the limitations of tliis study itf appears the tyro home c^ontacts 
5y the Communication-Specialist-Teacber teams and tlie thr^e additJbVial horne 
visits by the Communication Specialists provided impetus to the visited parents 
to encourage more regular school attendance in their children. Perhaps the 
home Visits implied a real interest in or concern for their children and, 
therefore, created in th^/parents "a more ppsitiva attitude toward school. 
The home\ visits may have also created ap interest in school on the part of 
the child\ 

If teachers have contact with pafcnts (through visiting in student^s hores) 

they may gain^greater insight an^ ^appx^ciation of the total. child. Thisj deeper 

understanding of the child is then reflected in th^ child's grade point iver- . 

age. Perhaps the teachers, through home visitation^, learned of "ch4-idren* s 

needs and interests and could use the^r new knowledge in relating currictilum 

\ «c /'■.„.'. ■ 

to each individual child. Possibly, by^ the teacher visiting in his "home 



child feld a $pecial 



concern and interest shown in hira', aHd therefore, tried 



arder at school-^tb fulfill the teacher's expectations. \ln ot^^r words, 



thG< 



since 



/you care for me, I will show you through good school work^, t care for you. 



Summai^y 



This investigation was undertaken to determine if economically deprived 



student's behavior, attendance and 



of 



achievement wolild improve as a V^ult 

- ■ " x. 

teacher-parent dialogue and contact through Tamily Invol^em^nt-Coilimuinicajtion' 



System '(FICS) training. The procedjures developed as^FICS training' vjeA^ 
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bas^d 
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upon the following assumptions: (1) low-iiicom^ parents caii be trained to train * 

• . * 
middle-class teachers in communicating effectively with parents and children 

(families), living in Low-income neighborhoods; and. (2j mor,e open Communication 

' •• ^ ■ ■ ; • ^ ^ ^- - - - 

and. involvement between school and hprae- w6uld enhance the educatllpnal growth 

,' ' . • , * 

, of youngsters. - , ^ 

.Five low-income mothers were trained to serve as Communication Specialists. 

^- ■■. - ••■ ^ ' V \ ' ■■ ■ ' 

The five Communication-Specialist-^Teachef t^ams made t\>o visits to the homes of 
six student's ^30 youngsters comprised th^ /experimental group). Each Communica- 



tion Specia]j^st made aCn additional thre^ visits to the homes of the youngisters. 
Each Communication-Specialist-Teacher l^eam also engaged in on-going c^se study 



activities. 



The results of this investigation indicate, that 




ased commruni cation 



and involvement between low-income families anu teachers significantly increase 



children^ 9 average daily attendance and achievement, as measured by;grade 

V • 

poijUr' averages. FIGS training may have been effective in opening lines. of 
communication and involving low-income parents and teachers in productive dialogue 
and aption, and thereby, enhanced the educational growth of youngsters i . . ' 
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